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A   courtesan   Syama  or   Shyama   was the   darling of the
executives in the city. She saw the arrested  Bodhisattva and fell
in love with this beautiful dacoit. The governor would not mind
. obliging her in return of a suitable bribe, but he wanted a subs-
titute who could be executed *to keep the records straight9.

At this stage, a rich young merchant, who was enamoured of

'Shyama, was duped. Thegovernoi executed him as a substitute
and set Bodhisattva free. The dacoit enjoyed Shyama's company
for a few days. Then he felt that Shyama could have him also

executed if necessary, and therefore she was dangerous. He
strangled her and ran away with her ornaments. Shyama was
not dead; regaining consciousness, she sent a message to the

dacoit entreating him   to come back.   Bodhisattva sent back his

vterse reply :

"Me too Shyama would betray
Were I not to flee away'\

Thus rebuffed, Shyama 'took once more to her old course of
life*.

The Buddha told this story to one of his monk disciples who
continued to be sexually tempted by his wife, earlier deserted
by him in quest of spiritual truth. The Master told him that his
-wife was Shyama in the previous birth, and he was the foolish
young merchant who lost his head through the mesmeric effect
of sex.

The Nobel laureate poet, Tagore, did not emphasize this
moral, while using the Kanavera Jataka (Kanavera=red Karavi
flower; criminals used to have a wreath of kanavera flowers put
on their neck while they were led to the execution ground) for
'the text of his dance-drama entitled 'Shyama*. He transformed
-the dacoit (in his story) to be an innocent merchant and the
young fool to be a platonic and romantic lover. Bodhisattva did
'break away from Shyama's love, but later had second thoughts.
Different aspects of emotional love have been emphasized in
Tagore's narrative. Evidently the poet did not like the monastic